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SCHOLARSHIPS, LOAN FUNDS, TUITION FEES * 

By ANNA L. ALLINE 
Superintendent, Course in Hospital Economics, Teachers College, New York 

This short report gives but a glimpse of a rapidly moving picture, 
but this one look makes a deep impression, more significant of progress 
along educational lines than any other single subject before us. The 
statistics are as follows : 

SCHOOLS OF THE FIRST CLASS, TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY BEDS. 

Papers returned, forty-seven; papers returned blank, sixteen; 
monthly allowances are given in twenty-eight; uniforms provided in 
four ; text-books provided in two ; charge for breakage in seven. 

Maintenance reports give a range of one hundred and forty-four 
dollars to three hundred and twelve dollars. A prize is offered in one 
school at the end of the course, awarded to the student having the best 
recitations — amount is twenty-five dollars. One loan fund is mentioned, 
the amount not stated, the loan to be paid in one year with six per cent, 
interest. A personal note is required with security. 

Tuition fee of eight dollars and fifty cents a month is charged in the 
Tuskegee school. This, as stated in the report, is worked out and is, of 
course, in line with their other departments of industrial training. 

SCHOOLS OF THE SECOND CLASS, FIFTY TO ONE HUNDRED BEDS. 

Papers returned, eighty-two; papers returned blank, nineteen; 
monthly allowances are given in fifty-five; uniforms supplied in eleven 
(four of these do not have allowances); text-books supplied in five; 
charge for breakage in eighteen. 

Maintenance stated in eleven reports ranges from one hundred and 
fifty dollars up to three hundred and sixty-five dollars. Tuition fee 
charged for massage in one case. No prizes and no loan funds reported. 
One reports no allowances, but uniforms are supplied, and a certain per 
cent, of funds received from outside cases. 

THIRD CLASS, OVER ONE HUNDRED BEDS. 

Papers returned, one hundred and fourteen ; papers returned blank, 
fourteen ; monthly allowances in seventy ; uniforms supplied in fourteen 

* Read at the meeting of Superintendents of Training-Schools held in Wash- 
ington, D. C, May, 1905. 
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(six also have an allowance) ; uniform and text-books without allowance 
in eight; charge for breakage in eighteen. 

Maintenance stated in nineteen reports ranges from one hundred 
dollars to seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

Fellowships are offered in two schools, scholarships in three, loan 
funds in three, prizes in two. 

A number of schools have given such valuable points I wish to 
quote them quite fully later on. It is quite the custom to have some 
arrangement by which broken articles can be replaced or paid for. It 
seems a most business-like way to have a certain fee deposited and state- 
ment made of breakage, should there be a surplus the balance to be 
returned to the student. The sums for allowances vary from two dollars 
to fifteen dollars, but the general average is about eight dollars. They 
are graduated for the three years, the lowest made in the first year. 
They are still called salaries by some and are even so stated in their 
circulars of information sent out to applicants. 

The question of yearly maintenance of the pupil proved to be quite 
a problem from the varied responses made to it. They range from one 
hundred dollars to seven hundred and fifty dollars. From four hundred 
to five hundred dollars would be a fair average of yearly expense, in- 
cluding allowances. It is a question well worth raising in this transition 
period of standards, for cause and effect must be carefully studied in 
all these questions of salaried instructors, eight-hour schedule, non- 
payment system, preparatory schools, tuition fees, and scholarships. The 
yearly maintenance is certainly a part of it if we make for good business 
principles. 

No allowances, uniforms, or text-books reported in four schools. 
They are Kings County, Brooklyn; Illinois Training-School, Chicago, 
111. ; John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Tex. ; University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Presbyterian, New York, non-payment in 1904, with 
uniforms and text-books to the preliminary class. 

Fee of fifteen dollars deposited for breakage. 

Maintenance, four hundred and eighty dollars. 

I do not know whether this includes allowances or not, but believe 
this was calculated before the non-payment plan was established. Loans 
are made by the superintendent of the school in case of sickness. No 
note is required. 

Lakeside Training-School, Cleveland, 0., makes no allowances, 
charges a tuition fee for preliminary course, and has offered six fifty- 
dollar prizes annually, since 1898, awarded to best scholarship. It pro- 
vides loan funds of fifty dollars each, to be paid one year after graduation 
with four per cent, interest. A personal note is required but no security. 
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Presbyterian Training-School, Chicago, 111., requires a tuition fee 
(twenty-five dollars) for the preliminary course. It makes no allowances 
and supplies no uniforms nor text-books. 

Buffalo General Training-School charges a tuition fee for the three- 
months' preliminary course. Gives an allowance of one hundred dollars 
the third year and charges a five-dollar fee for breakage. 

Children's Hospital, Boston, Mass., charges a tuition fee for the 
preliminary course to be paid on entrance. No allowance is made and 
no uniforms or text-books supplied. 

Massachusetts General asks a tuition fee of fifty dollars in advance 
for the preliminary course. No allowances are given, no uniforms, and 
no text-books supplied. A fee of ten dollars is charged for breakage. 
They also offer scholarships for those who need financial aid. I under- 
stand that as yet no application has been made for this assistance. 

At the Polyclinic Training-School, Philadelphia, Pa., two prizes of 
fifty dollars each are awarded to the second- and third-year classes re- 
spectively for highest rank in scholarship and practical work. Monthly 
allowances are made, but uniforms and text-books are not supplied. 

In the New York Training-School, New York City, no allowances 
are made, but uniforms, text-books, and stationery are supplied. No 
tuition required and no fee charged for breakage. The announcement 
offers the following: Five competitive scholarships of the value of 
seventy-five dollars each may be awarded in the junior year, five of one 
hundred dollars each in the intermediate year, and three of one hundred 
dollars each in the senior year. The scholarships are established pri- 
marily for those pupils who are unable from their own resources to meet 
their personal expenses during the course and whose general record of 
scholarship and practical work is creditable. Application for these schol- 
arships should be made to the superintendent of the Training-School. 
Two scholarships of five hundred dollars each have been established for 
approved candidates for the Superintendents' Course in Hospital Eco- 
nomics at Teachers College, Columbia University. As this course is in- 
tended to prepare graduates for institutional positions, these scholarships 
will be awarded to those pupils who have expressed their intention of 
entering this field and have attained a high degree of excellence in their 
work. 

At the Johns Hopkins Training-School, Baltimore, Md., the super- 
intendent of the Training-School has a fund at her disposal for loans in 
case of necessity. Fifty dollars tuition fee is charged in advance for the 
preparatory course. Uniforms and text-books are supplied and a fee of 
ten dollars is charged for breakage. Their announcement offers: Bight 
scholarships, of the value of one hundred dollars each, have been estab- 
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lished. These scholarships will be awarded in the month of June each 
year by the authorities of the hospital, at their discretion, to such mem- 
bers of the junior and intermediate classes as have shown exceptional 
merit and are in need of pecuniary assistance to enable them to continue 
their studies. A single scholarship of the value of four hundred and 
eighty dollars has been established, to be awarded at the graduating 
exercises, at the close of the third year, to the student whose work has 
been of the highest excellence and who desires to pursue post-graduate 
study and special work in the school. 

Our first consideration is the comparison of the situation as a whole 
to-day with that of a few years ago. The tendency is on the sliding 
scale up grade. The allowances have grown smaller all along the line till 
they have in many instances disappeared altogether, while the uniforms 
and text-books have been supplied in some, but not all. It is with satis- 
faction I note the few instances of loan funds. Twenty-five dollars a 
week looks so much larger to a pupil nurse than it does to a graduate. 
The accumulation of wealth after graduation is one of the pupil nurse's 
day-dreams, but in stern reality the first year of private duty in the 
majority of cases has not been an opportunity to start a bank account. 
A pupil nurse, handicapped with a debt, I believe cannot do as well as 
one free from such responsibility, and the first year out of school cer- 
tainly will have its share of troubles. One loan fund mentioned asks for 
six per cent, interest — note and security. I think that rate of interest 
would not appeal very strongly to anyone as being an inducement. Loan 
funds for such purposes are usually of remarkably low rate of interest. 
In the Eastern States I believe two per cent, is customary, and a note 
is all that is required. The Lakeside comes nearer to the customary 
practice. One report states that the superintendent makes a loan in case 
of sickness. That makes it a personal matter, which sometimes is the 
only solution of a problem. The fourth is a fund in the hands of the 
superintendent to be used when necessary ; this is another humane way 
of getting over a difficulty without making it too general. Loan funds 
may sometimes be necessary, but must be used with the greatest discre- 
tion. It is quite the regular thing to ask a tuition fee for the prelim- 
inary course, and this surely will soon be the universal rule as the devel- 
opment of the course extends it from the short period it now has, in too 
many, to the course of from three to six months. Another promising 
feature of the upward tendency is the provision for scholarships. The 
old question of shutting out good material for financial reasons is over- 
come. It is a common practice in old-established institutions of learning 
and a most commendable one. The ground principle of it is to assist 
students of promise who would otherwise be obliged to give up their work. 
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The awarding of scholarships should be at the discretion of the 
superintendent of the training-school, in conjunction with a committee 
appointed by the board, to applicants who give evidence of special fitness. 
A blank form is furnished the applicant containing the following 
questions : 

1. Name in full. 

2. Place and date of birth. 

3. Eesidence — present address if other then above. 

4. Date of making this application. 

5. High school attended with period of attendance. 

6. Normal school or preparatory school attended with period of 
attendance. 

7. College attended with period of attendance. 

8. State the amount of work done and time occupied by you in the 
following subjects: Mathematics, history, geography, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, biology, bacteriology, physical geography, physics, chemistry (in- 
organic, organic), English composition, English literature. This list 
may be changed to meet the requirements as the standards of the schools 
are raised. 

9. State whether you are able to read and write German or French. 

10. State your purpose in applying for a scholarship. 

11. Give an itemized list of the letters of recommendation you sub- 
mit in support of your application. 

12. Do you pledge yourself to repay to the (name of school) any 
sum already paid to you on account of your scholarship, should you for 
any purpose withdraw from the school before the end of your course ? 

They need not necessarily be awarded to the highest rank of scholar- 
ship should that student not be in need of financial aid, but to the 
highest-grade student who does need the assistance, providing a certain 
standard of theoretical and practical work satisfactory to the committee 
is obtained. I believe this has been settled in quite a practical way at 
the Johns Hopkins. Where scholarships awarded the highest grade of 
efficiency were not needed the money was refunded and again awarded. 
I think, however, the practice is for only such applicants to compete as 
are in need. Another means for reward for greatest efficiency is that 
of prizes. The Lakeside, Cleveland, and the Polyclinic, Philadelphia, 
have followed this plan for some time. It certainly is an incentive often- 
times, and that not so much for the value of the prize as the pride in 
being the successful competitor. The closer the competition, the greater 
the honor. But the feature which is the crown, the final point, of this 
movement are the fellowships founded in the Johns Hopkins and the 
New York Hospitals, to be awarded to those applicants who have 
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attained the highest degree of excellence and show a decided fitness for 
undertaking advanced work. 

When the other institutions fall in line with the leaders, the proper 
educational basis will be established, and the history being made to-day 
will be a chapter in the record of the good fight for our profession. 

WW 

The Peevention of Puebpebal Septicaemia. — The New York 
and Philadelphia Medical Journal, in an abstract of an article in The 
Practitioner, says : " Berry Hart considers that in this disease the lym- 
phatics are invaded by microbes conveyed on the fingers of the attendant 
or from the patients' uncleansed external genitals. Infection may also 
arise from preexisting disease in the uterus or its appendages. Pre- 
ventive measures consist: 1> In avoidance of infection by clean hands 
with or without gloves. 2. In cleansing the external genitals. 3. In 
avoiding laceration by skilful conduct during the labor. 4. In avoiding 
uterine manipulation to separate the placenta, which does not exclude 
manipulation during hemorrhage. 5. In general hygienic care during 
pregnancy. A vaginal douche may be given at the end of labor, but 
subsequently cleansing should be accomplished with cotton moistened in 
bichloride solution. Puerperal infection is preventable, and should be 
prevented by conscientious individual effort." 



Intravenous Administration of Oxygen. — The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in an abstract of a paper in the Wiener 
klinische Wochenschrift, says : " Neudorfer reports from Gersuny's 
clinic the revival of an apparently moribund patient by intravenous ad- 
ministration of oxygen. Compression of the air-passages by a cystic 
goitre complicated with bronchitis and lobular pneumonia caused suffo- 
cation, even after tracheotomy. As the attacks of cyanosis and dyspnoea 
recurred oxygen was injected into a vein, according to Gaertner's technic. 
Each time the patient rallied, recovered consciousness, and felt much 
relieved. There were no further indications of suffocation after the 
second infusion, but the patient succumbed in a few days to increasing 
heart weakness and pulmonary oedema. The complete change in the 
aspect of the apparently moribund subject in a few minutes after the 
intravenous infusion was most striking. Neudorfer remarks in con- 
clusion that the absolute harmlessness of the method was again demon- 
strated by this experience." 



